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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Probably no two persons attending the recent Department of 
Superintendence meeting in St. Louis came away with exactly the 
same impressions, particularly as to details, yet no one could help 
sensing the seriousness with which that body has set itself to the 
task of making a complete and fundamental reévaluation of educa- 
tion in the United States, and of taking steps to make readjustments 
in line with a changed and changing social and economic structure. 
Of particular interest in this respect for the high school teacher was 
the Report of the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Edu- 
cation, headed by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, the discussion of which 
constituted the program for two meetings of the Division of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 

This report considers ten great issues, as follows: 


1. Shall secondary education be provided at public expense for 
all normal individuals, or for only a limited number? 

2. Shall secondary education continue at public expense for all 
normal adolescents as long as they elect to attend school or shall it 
be limited at the discretion of school authorities? 

3. Shall secondary education be concerned only with the wel- 
fare and progress of the individual, or with these only as they prom- 
ise a profitable contribution to the supporting social and political 
organization, i.e., school district, county, or state? 

4. Shall secondary education provide a common curriculum for 
all, or differentiated offerings ? 

5. Shall secondary education include vocational training, or 
shall it be restricted to general education? 

6. Shall secondary education be primarily directed toward prep- 
aration for advanced studies, or shall it be primarily concerned with 
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the value of its own courses, regardless of a student’s future aca- 
demic career? 

7. Shall secondary education accept conventional school subjects 
as categories under which school experiences shall be classified, or 
shall it use as fundamental categories areas of interests such as 
leisure, health, citizenship, and preparation for college? 

8. Shall secondary education present merely organized knowl- 
edge, or shall it also assume responsibility for attitudes and ideals? 

9. Shall secondary education seek merely the adjustment of 
students to prevailing social ideals, or shall it seek reconstruction of 
society ? 

10. Granting that education is a “gradual, continuous, unitary 
process,” shall secondary education be presented merely as a phase 
of such a process, or shall it be organized as a distinct but closely 
articulating part of the entire educational program with peculiarly 
emphasized functions of its own? 

A second significant phase of this reévaluation is that involving 
a cooperative study of secondary school standards, now in progress. 
Under Dr. Walter C. Eells as coérdinator is a general committee of 
twenty-one members representative of the six large regional associa- 
tions, functioning under the management of a smaller executive 
group. Various special agencies and individuals are codperating in 
advisory capacities. 

The purpose of this study is to devise new and better standards 
for evaluating secondary schools. (1) Present standards are me- 
chanical rather than vital, based on what the school does rather than 
what it is. The new standards must be dynamic and functional. 
(2) The new standards must be flexible. A school may be suffi- 
ciently superior in some ways to compensate for weakness in others. 
(3) Past standards have been deadening rather than stimulating. 
The new plan is to devise standards that stimulate, promoting experi- 
mentation, self-examination, and self-improvement. How much bet- 
ter is the school this year than last? What record of progress can 
it show? (4) Past standards have not taken account of the modern 
viewpoint that it is the pupil and not the institution that is of major 
interest. The new standards must be more largely pupil-centered. 


(5) Past standards were narrowly academic and college preparatory 
rather than broad. The new standards must take due cognizance 
of the non-college majority, and measure adjustment to the needs of 
the typical worker of today. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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SUPERVISION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DIVISION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA SYSTEM 


W. O. Hampton 


Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Georgia 


OR CONVENIENCE of discussion we will divide the super- 
an program into five major divisions: First, the formula- 
tion, statement, interpretation and application of a functional philos- 
ophy of junior college education; second, the reorganization of the 
junior college curriculum in keeping with the interpretations of jun- 
ior college philosophy ; third, selection and improvement in the learn- 
ing processes employed in the junior college division of the Uni- 
versity System; fourth, improvement in the teaching processes, and 
fifth, the use of measurements for placement, guidance, evaluation 
of instruction, and determining further needs for improvements in 
the program of junior college instructon. Students of supervision 
will readily recognize that these five major divisions of the super- 
visory program do not cover all supervisory activities even though 
they are very inclusive and subject to varied interpretations. 

Before proceeding further with the discussion of the super- 
visory program it will be necessary for us to give a brief discussion 
of the organization of the University of Georgia System. All state 
institutions of higher learning are included in the University System. 
The schools for the white include the University of Georgia, Georgia 
School of Technology, State College for Women, State Woman’s 
College, University of Georgia School of Medicine, and the South 
Georgia Teacher’s College, all of which offer four or more years 
of instruction. All of these colleges have junior college divisions 
in them with the exception of the Medical College and the Georgia 
School of Technology. There are, in addition to the schools listed, 
six two year institutions in the University System located at Dah- 
lonega, Carrolton, Americus, Douglas, Tifton, and Cochran. All 
of these except Abraham Baldwin Junior College at Tifton are gen- 
eral junior colleges. Abraham Baldwin is primarily a vocational 
junior college and does special preparatory work for the colleges 
of Agriculture and Home Economics at the University of Georgia. 
In the other junior colleges a common junior college course is of- 
fered and each of them offers some additional course as commer- 
cial, teacher training, or other separate curriculum. To the present 
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none of them offers preéngineering courses leading to the junior 
year of the Georgia School of Technology, and only in the junior 
college division of the University at Athens is pre-medical work 
done leading to the University of Georgia School of Medicine at 
Augusta. 

All colleges in the University of Georgia System are admin- 
istered by the Board of Regents and the Chancellor of the University 
System. The junior colleges are organized from the University 
and senior colleges downward rather than from the high schools 
upward. The exchange of credits is a relatively simple matter, 
since the junior college division is relatively constant in all of the 
various units excepting the Abraham Baldwin Junior College which 
is vocational. The articulation of the junior colleges with the sen- 
ior colleges is close, and the junior and senior divisions work in 
close coéperation for the benefit of the University System. 

The statement of a philosophy of junior college education was 
the first step in the supervisory program after the reorganization of 
the University System. This philosophy is distinctly social in its 
import. An attempt has been made to realize five major theses 
of this philosophy which are: (1) the promotion of social, political, 
economic, and industrial understanding and adjustment; (2) under- 
standing, appreciating and adapting to the natural environment; 
(3) preparation for efficient and healthful living; (4) orientation 
of students into and exploration of their interests in world culture, 
and (5) the development of student ability to work and adjust to 
his school environment. 

The reorganization of the junior college curriculum of the 
University System was the second step in the program of improve- 
ment of instruction. The program of instruction provided to realize 
the first major objective consists of a three quarters’ survey course 
in world civilization, a one quarter survey course in contemporary 
Georgia problems, and elective courses in European and American 
History, and economics. Some of the units offer other elective 
courses. All survey courses were prepared and syllabi were written 
for them for use of students and teachers by committees of the fac- 
ulties of the University System appointed by the Chancellor. It is 
the hope of those concerned with the social science courses and in- 
struction that the study of the history of the development of our 
social institutions and the evolution of our social problems will pro- 
vide a basis for intelligently attempting the study and solution of 
some of our social problems. It is evident that such studies will 
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contribute to intelligent codperation with capable leaders in plan- 
ning and directing our social, economic, political, and industrial pol- 
icies. 

The realization of the second aim has been provided for by two 
survey courses in the physical sciences and by two survey courses 
in human biology. Elective courses are offered in chemistry and zo- 
ology. In addition to the courses serving as means of attaining the ob- 
jective stated, they are expected to serve as orientation courses for 
those scientifically inclined. 

The realization of the third objective has been provided for 
by non-credit or super-imposed courses in physical education. The 
two survey courses in human biology contribute directly to this 
aim, and elective courses in home economics and psychology further 
develop it. 

The fourth objective has been provided for by a two quarter 
survey of the humanities and through certain foreign language 
courses. No real interest has been manifest in the fine arts so far, 
but it will eventually claim for them a place of equal importance 
with world literature and other cultural pursuits. 

The fifth objective has no prescribed body of subject matter for 
its realization. Through the adaptation of instructional procedures 
to this end, through provision for wholesome group life and social 
relations, and through extensive extra-curricular activities, it is 
hoped that this end will be realized. 

After the provision for the two divisions of the supervisory 
program just discussed, the fifth division, the measurements pro- 
gram was undertaken next. This was undertaken through the Uni- 
versity Examiner—a specialist secured by the University System 
to direct all measurements and examinations in the System. He 
also directs the program of guidance in the University System. The 
program of measurements has two major objectives: First, pro- 
tection of the learned professions from degeneracy through dis- 
allowing the unfit and incapable from entering them, and second, 
protecting the students in the University System from viciously in- 
capable and indifferent instructors. The University Examiner se- 
lects and directs the giving of all tests for the whole University 
System. The tests consist of placement and guidance tests given to 
freshmen students entering the various units and course tests for 
measuring the results of instruction in the survey courses and the 
progress of students in their educational growth. Any unit in the 
system may supplement the program of measurements prescribed 
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by the examiner, and each unit is free to supplement the guidance 
program in the student body under its jurisdiction. All course tests 
are made by the University Examiner or by codperating committees 
working under his supervision. All results of p’ cement and course 
tests are sent to the office of the examiner in Athens and he sta- 
tistically interprets the results and gives the norms for the whole 
University System. While no one of the units is required to use 
these norms for grading, they may do so; and the majority of them 
use these tests for final examinations in their courses. 

Prior to the beginning of class work in the fall quarter all fresh- 
men students are given a battery of four placement and guidance 
tests consisting of the University of Georgia English Test, General 
Science, General Mathematics, and World History Tests. In addi- 
tion to this battery which requires about six hours for its admin- 
istration, each unit in the system may select whatever tests it wishes 
to use for supplementing the program. The results of the entrance 
tests are used for guidance, sectioning in the larger units of the 
system and for determining needs for remedial work of various 
types. The same battery of tests is repeated at the conclusion of 
the sophomore year. The differences between the initial and final 
scores made by each student shows the amount of growth he has 
made during the two vears of instruction in the junior college di- 
vision of the University System. The differences in the means and 
medians or in the percentile distributions of the initial and final 
results shows the effectiveness of the work of the system or the 
college. 

In addition to the uses and interpretations of test scores for the 
whole system, various colleges use the test results for their own 
programs and purposes. The author, a director of testing and guid- 
ance in one of the units, keeps a folder for each student and one 
containing information about each teacher in the unit. In addi- 
tion to the battery of four prescribed tests we used the Sones-Harry 
High School Achievement Tests, The Iowa Silent Reading Test 
and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. The percentile 
ranks for each student were taken from the distribution of the 
whole system on the four prescribed tests and from the distribu- 
tion of our own students on the other six tests. The means of these 
ten percentile ranks were cast into a frequency table and each stu- 
dent’s percentile rank calculated from this mean percentile distribu- 
tion. This was given as his index of predicted success. 

At the end of each quarter of the school year the students’ aver- 
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age percentile rank on all courses scientifically tested are taken 
and their percentile ranks on each course so measured are taken 
and recorded alongside of their indices of predicted success. By 
subtracting the latter ranks from the original we can determine 
whether the students’ average achievement or their achievement in 
the various subjects are above, at, or below expectancy. By tabu- 
lating these results by teachers under whom courses are taken it is 
possible to find teachers who are getting superior, average, or in- 
ferior results. By the close of the second year we have a fair in- 
dication of the fields in which the student is capable or willing to 
do average or better than average work, and we can guide him in- 
telligently with regard to his selection of fields of concentration in 
the senior college. 

A further check and validation of these procedures is found 
through the results of the general battery of tests repeated at the 
close of the second year of study. The comparisons of the initial 
and final percentiles on this battery and with the course per- 
centiles serves several validating purposes. First, it validates to 
some extent our measures and procedures for guidance; second, it 
serves as a check upon the type of teaching done, since it indicates 
rather accurately which teachers used a process of teaching to cram 
students for quarterly tests; and third, it is a check upon students 
incapable of going into advanced study. 

The second part of the testing program has not yet been de- 
veloped, but it is projected for the near future if provision can be 
made for it. This program will attempt the problems of personality 
measurement and diagnosis. An attempt will be made through 
this part of the program to analyze the patterns of personality, ex- 
perience, training, and intellectual traits leading to success in va- 
rious professions and vocations. This will not be a means of regi- 
menting but rather a means of aiding the students to develop suc- 
cessfully fitness for their chosen pursuits or to aid those without 
choices to find suitable ones. Emphasis is being placed upon things 
done to students rather than things done to subjects in the guidance 
program, and the whole program of measurements of growth in 
general abilities and personality developments is a means of get- 
ting away from academic rigidity and into personal souls. 

In the initiation of the measurements in the University of Geor- 
gia System much fear and prejudice had to be overcome. It was 
necessary for the authorities to state and reiterate that measure- 
ments were not a means of slipping up on the blind side of un- 
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suspecting instructors to find cause for their dismissal. It was also 
feared by some that it meant a regimentation in the system which 
would destroy initiative and academic freedom. On one occasion 
the University Examiner wrote the author of this article regarding 
the necessity of overcoming some of the fears and prejudices and his 
statement is significant of some problems. Said he, “One encoun- 
ters in some quarters such academic piety and scholarly prejudices 
that it gives him occasion for pause if not apoplexy.” However, 
fear and suspicion readily gave away to intelligent codperation, and 
the personnel of the faculties of the University System are enthusi- 
astically carrying on the program of improvement. 

The third division of the supervisory program has received neg- 
ligible attention so far, but it will inevitably challenge attention and 
claim equally serious considerations from teaching, supervisory and 
administrative authorities in the near future. 

The fourth division of the supervisory program, the improve- 
ment of teaching, was projected throughout the University System 
at the meeting of the University Council in Valdosta, January 25, 
1936. A committee appointed by Chancellor S. V. Sanford to make 
recommendations for this type of improvement submitted a proposed 
program which was unanimously adopted by the council. The brief 
of this report follows: 

The quality of teaching in a college or university is affected, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by all of those diverse problems of administra- 
tion with which the University Council is concerned. 

The major function of a great university is the proper instruc- 
tion and guidance of its students. The directing of that function 
is the responsibility of the administration. The performing of that 
function is the duty of the teachers. Hence the committee feels 
that any factor which affects the University System touches in some 
manner upon the quality of essential work, teaching. 

This committee then, wishes, in the first place, to emphasize 
the close relation between the committee’s interests and the recom- 
mendations in particular of the committee (a) Summer School 
Employment, (b) Attendance of the Faculty Members at Sum- 
mer Schools for Advanced Study, (c) Retirement Plan for Fac- 
ulty Members, and (d) Personnel Work and Guidance. We feel 
that the adoption of these recommendations made by these com- 
mittees will very materially affect for the better quality of teaching 
in the University System. 

Your committee wishes to make the following general recom- 
mendations : 

1. We recommend that in the appointment of new teachers, other 
factors than the candidate’s academic training be considered. Granted 
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that adequate academic training is a prime essential, we feel that of 
equal importance are the teacher’s personality, character, and dem- 
onstrated ability in the teaching field. Further, we feel that new ap- 
pointments to the faculty should be made with regard for the spe- 
cific needs of the school and the particular vacancy to be filled, and 
for the maintenance of a faculty which is healthfully diverse in its 
interests, philosophies, and opinions. 

2. We recommend the formulation of a liberal policy for grant- 
ing teachers leave for study, travel, improvement and exchange teach- 
ing elsewhere. This policy should apply to the University as a whole. 

3. We recommend that efficient teachers be assured of a perma- 
nent tenure with reasonable salary increments, and that inefficient 
teachers be retired as promptly as is consistent with humanitarian 
principles. 

4. We recommend that codperative studies be made which will 
be used as a basis for determining the teaching load under which the 
teacher can function at maximum efficiency, and that the teacher 
load be adjusted in the light of the findings of these studies. Such 
studies should include, if practicable, not only class size, but a con- 
sideration of such matters as teaching loads in hours and in days of 
the week, and administrative, clerical, and extra-classroom activities 
for which many teachers must bear responsibility. 

5. We beg to call your attention to the necessity for teachers be- 
ing supplied with such teaching aids as: adequate measuring devices 
(i.e., placement tests, achievement tests, etc.), recourse to adequate 
student personnel and guidance data, library facilities, office and 
conference space, pictures, slides, and mimeograph material. 

6. We recommend that the Chancellor appoint a committee to 
propose a revision of our present grading system in the light of re- 
cently approved educational and statistical practices, and that the 
committee recommend the same for consideration of this body at an 
early date. 

7. We recommend that in curricular reorganization this prin- 
ciple be recognized: That within reasonable limits the capacities, 
abilities, and needs of the students be used as a measure for the 
scope and objectives of the courses offered. This is based upon 
the eminently just proposition that if the school admits a student, 
the school assumes a responsibility to teach him. If the school is 
unwilling to come down to the student, he should not be admitted 
in the first place. This means a logical extension of the principle 
represented by our remedial courses offered at present in English 
and Mathematics. 

8. To the individual teacher we recommend that he take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to better himself by diligent study, by 
keeping abreast of his field, by systematically and thoughtfully plan- 
ning his courses in advance, by making these plans available for ad- 
ministrators and other teachers, by personal contacts with students, 


(Continued on page 140) 
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THE RELATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION TO THE PRESENT 
YOUTH PROBLEM* 


C. E. McIntosH 
Director NYA in North Carolina 


HE TOPIC which has been assigned to me raises two funda- 
oe questions : 

1. What is the real function of education? 

2. How well has previous training fitted young people to cope 
with conditions which surround them at present? 

With respect to the first question—What is the function of edu- 
cation? There have been and still are many different opinions. Some 
authorities have said that education should fit for leadership and 
that, therefore, only those endowed with leadership qualities are 
worthy of training. This conception is, of course, outworn. Some 
have thought that education is polish, that it is designed to give 
what is called “culture” and to enable the recipient to talk glibly of 
things which are far away in time or in space. Those who hold to 
this theory consider a young person as educated when he can ex- 
plain the Hanseatic League or discourse on the ashes of King Tut. 
But to more bucolic souls education has to do with life—that prac- 
tical life which is ahead, rather than the so-called glamorous exist- 
ence which our fathers led and which perhaps we ourselves led in 
a less hectic era. It is this conception of education which I desire 
to discuss briefly today. 

If education, as some wise person has said, is a preparation for 
life, its first requirement is that a youth shall be prepared to earn 
his own living, rather than that he should depend upon some rel- 
ative or upon his government. Let us look into a few facts which 
may throw light upon our recent educational accomplishments and 
at the same time give an insight into the second part of our topic. 

1. In 1930, North Carolina’s total population was’ approximately 
three and one-fourth millions of people. Of this number about seven- 
tenths were white and three-tenths were Negroes. 

2. Almost precisely twenty-seven per cent of each racial group 
was enrolled that year in the public schools. 

3. Of the pupils enrolled in the public schools, 83 per cent of 


* Address delivered before the Vocational Education Division of the North 
Carolina Education Association, March 20, 1936. 
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the white and 77 per cent of the colored children belonged to the 
grades, whereas 17 per cent of the white and 23 per cent of the col- 
ored children belonged to the high school. 

4. That same year only five-tenths of one per cent of our pop- 
ulation was in college, and only about 15 per cent of that small 
group was expected to remain for graduation. 

In short, then, we have these things to consider : 

1. In 1930, only slightly more than one-fourth of our people 
was undergoing any sort of public training. 

2. About one-fifth of the population was taking instruction in 
the grades. 

3. About 3.5 per cent of the population was in high school. 

4. One-half of one per cent finished a high school curriculum 
that year. 

5. Only an infinitesimal percentage of our population finished 
any college course that year. 

And yet, despite these figures, the public school effort, like the 
purity of the famous soap, represented 99.44 per cent of the entire 
educational effort of the state. Please remember, too, that we are 
talking of a period which antedates both the depression and the so- 
called school economy régime. 

We shall not pause here to examine the type of curricula offered 
to these youngsters. Those of you who are conversant with the 
facts, however, know that five years ago the curricula of the schools 
were much more diversified than they have been since the alleged 
“frills” were cut out and since we returned to the good old “essen- 
tials” of ancient history, French, and geometry. You also know that 
when our schools were at their peak of attractiveness and when we 
at least were attempting to fit the schools to the needs of the pupils, it 
was impossible even then to hold through the high school period 
anything like a satisfactory number of those enrolled. But whether 
the children enrolled in 1929-30 remained to finish the high school 
or dropped out because of lack of interest, we now know certain 
appalling facts about their abilities to cope successfully with condi- 
tions which have arisen during the ensuing five-year period. A glance 
at the record may prove enlightening. 

The age limits of the Youth Administration are 16 to 25 years. 
When we made a survey of the relief rolls last May we ascertained 
that there were then belonging to relief families in this state 48,500 
young people between these ages. This number represents more 
than thirteen per cent of the number who were 11-19 years of age 
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and were in attendance upon our schools in 1930. No claim is here 
made, of course, that the relief load was derived from the public 
school rolls of the previous five-year period or that all the evils of 
the depression are traceable to poor educational advantages. We 
know that such an assumption would be untrue. But this youthful 
relief load was derived either from those who were in school in 
1930 or from those who might have been in school. In other words, 
the public schools as organized in 1930 did not reach, or if so did not 
teach, this 48,500 young people even enough to earn a bare exist- 
ence five years later, and in whatever degree the lack of training has 
been responsible for the suffering of these youths, the schools of that 
year are culpable. ‘ 

And those of us who have been around relief offices know that 
for every youth actually on relief rolls there are as many as five 
or six others who are in dire distress because they cannot secure 
gainful employment. That is, they are not trained to do the world’s 
work. The two groups of youths—those on relief and those others 
who are unemployed—constitute for educational leaders a challenge 
of the first magnitude. Each of us must ask ourselves seriously this 
question: Have we done, are we now doing, for those young people 
entrusted to our tuition the best which can be done to fit them for 
the lives they are to lead? If we can answer that question affirma- 
tively our consciences will be clear. If we have doubts on the sub- 
ject we must continue to study the problem in all of its puzzling as- 
pects and must seek, if possible, to find a remedy. 

I believe, for example, we might consider here just one of these 
aspects—the relation of education to crime among youths. The Com- 
missioner of Highways and Public Works in this state says: 

1. “In 1935, there were admitted to the State Prison 734 youths, 
aged 25 years or less. This number was fifty-five per cent of the en- 
tire group admitted.” 

2. “In 1935, there were sentenced to the roads 7,739 youths, 
aged 25 years or less. This number was nearly 46 per cent of the 
entire group sentenced to the roads that year.” 

And then he adds: 

“Seventy-one per cent of the white men and 90 per cent of the 
colored men sentenced to State’s Prison since 1933 had less than a 
high school education.” 

Do these figures constitute a mere coincidence or do they point to 
something tangible? Dr. Briggs of New York stated at the NEA 
in St. Louis last month that in his state “Criminals are of average in- 
telligence but almost wholly without vocation.” He added: “The 
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total cost of crime in the United States last year was eighteen bil- 
lions of dollars.” In the light of these authoritative statements, edu- 
cators have a right to ask even an economy-ridden legislature which 
is cheaper—to train a youth vocationally and thereby keep him out 
of crime, or to ignore his educational needs and then squander far 
more public funds on his conviction and punishment for crime? 

It was for the purpose of alleviating some of the distress of 
youths that our big-hearted President proclaimed last June what is 
called the National Youth Administration. He had no idea, of 
course, that such a provision on his part could reach to the bottom 
of the problem. Certainly those of us who have dealt at first-hand 
with the various aspects of distressed youth can in the light of our 
small accomplishments feel nothing but humility. We have had all- 
told in this state this year less than one million dollars at our dis- 
posal. Of course we have not sought in any way to dictate what 
sort of training a youth should have, that matter having been left 
to those whose business it is to make final determination—to you 
and your fellow-workers. We may point out, however, that to date 
we have given federal assistance to 3,283 needy college students, that 
we have assisted 6,898 high schoo] students to continue their studies, 
and that we are now furnishing work on a one-third time basis to 
5,800 youths who are out of school. We have, therefore, given 
some small assistance to approximately 16,000 young people who 
would otherwise have been unable to help themselves. 

Other agencies of the federal government have also assisted in 
finding work for many relief youths. The CCC Corps, for exam- 
ple, has absorbed something like 8,000 of the boys, and has set them 
to work which should be of practical value in years to come. The 
WPA has employed on various types of work projects between 6,000 
and 7,000 young men and young women, the work in some instances 
having educational value and in others being of service only from a 
financial standpoint. 

We have at Durham a Federal Guidance and Counseling office 
which during the past two months has found private employment 
for 36 young people in that community, and has undertaken to coun- 
sel and guide others with reference to definite preparation for a life 
work. Five of the more progressive school systems of the state have 
installed under their own auspices a counseling program for their 
students. Ten others have signified their interest in following the 
lead of the five just mentioned. Several civic organizations have 
sponsored a definite counseling and guidance program for their lo- 
cal communities. Has your school or community thought of the 
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problem? Is there anything which you yourself can do to help along 
the movement or which you can persuade other to undertake? 

After all, the question of what conditions will surround youth in 
the next few years is not merely an emergency question to be dealt 
with by a relief organization. It is a fundamental question which 
concerns every nook of the state and which of course must be solved 
by permanent local agencies. These youths belong to you and to all 
other citizens who love youth and seek to perpetrate our civilization. 
Their welfare will concern the state long after present emergency 
efforts come to a close. 

I am sure that a careful study of your young people will reveal: 

1. That many of them are not interested in and will not sub- 
mit to formalized education. 

2. That if all should submit to and should actually acquire what 
is sometimes called a “liberal” training their problem would remain 
unsolved, for a liberal training in many instances is wholly imprac- 
tical. 

3. That nearly all of them will gladly respond to a genuine coun- 
seling and guidance program, for they really desire to become self- 
sufficient and useful citizens. 

4. That through personal interest you can discover aptitudes 
which hitherto have not even been suspected, and by personal advice 
and assistance you can help to develop those aptitudes. 

And I firmly believe that if our law-makers can be shown the 
way they will gladly help us to set up a more sane and effective edu- 
cational scheme. They, as much as we, desire to see conditions 
improve. They, along with laymen in general, have long thought of 
us as visionaries, as impractical ambassadors from a dead past, and 
they have thought that we need to come up with our educational 
processes to something like the needs of the present day. To do so, 
we need to revert to our previous postulate, that to lead a good life 
a young citizen needs to earn (not to be given) a good living. To 
earn a living he needs to learn a vocation. 

There is no way to meet modern conditions except by a modern- 
ized type of training. That type of training will discard the idea 
that we are all to be leaders, and will recognize that by far the greater 
part—even of educated people—are destined to spend their lives in 
work-a-day tasks. We can be guilty, therefore, of no greater folly 
than to suckle our young at the mummified breasts of dead civiliza- 
tions and to expect a vigorous generation which can grapple with the 
living problems of today and tomorrow. 
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LOST MOMENTUM 


CARLETON E, Preston 
University of North Carolina 


URING a teaching experience now extending well into its 
D fourth decade it has been my fortune to serve in two sections 
of the country in systems that are opposites in nearly all respects— 
type of population, per pupil expenditure, home background, reli- 
gious and social heritage. In both of these localities I have found 
almost identical conditions with relation to the points which it is 
the purpose of this article to discuss. Whether or not these are typi- 
cal of the majority of school systems of the country I cannot, of 
course, state on the basis of this meager evidence; yet casual ob- 
servations, coupled with some degree of discussion with workers in 
other places, lead me to believe that though they may not be univer- 
sal, the conditions to be described are quite common. 

I refer specifically to the lack of cultivation in the secondary 
school of those habits and appreciations of neatness, thrift, and 
orderliness that are usually initiated in the elementary grades. With 
these may often be classed a lack of individual and codperative re- 
sponsibility concerning the care of various kinds of property, both 
personal and public. 

The classroom of the average elementary grade is a relatively 
cheerful room in which to work. Even in unpretentious buildings 
located in systems with low per capita expenditure one finds the 
attempt to create attractive physical surroundings. The light is 
generally good; plants and, in season, bouquets of flowers, give a 
touch of color; wall or blackboard decorations add to the general 
pleasing effect. This does not mean that much money has neces- 
sarily been expended. The pictures may be inexpensive and the 
plants kept in the cheapest sort of containers, perhaps disguised by 
green paper wrappers. The whole aspect of one primary room I have 
often visited is determined by the mere addition of sash curtains 
of orange crépe paper strung across the lower part of the windows. 
The wall decorations may be the crude achievements of the pupils 
themselves, or of the teacher, and may be frequently changed as the 
year’s work progresses. Probably it is better that the children should 
thus have a part in influencing their own surroundings. As the 
leader in creating this atmosphere the elementary teacher generally 
sees that her room is neat, her desk dusted, and her materials kept in 
a reasonable degree of order. Moreover, she enlists the aid of her 
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pupils in maintaining these conditions, and thus lays with them the 
foundations of those habits of appreciation of order, neatness, clean- 
liness, and beauty which, properly nurtured, may grow until they 
become firmly fixed even in adulthood. At the same time the teacher 
continually curbs any desire to waste or destroy things, substituting 
therefore the will to use rightly or to create. 

As the higher elementary grades are reached, the same training 
is often continued through the formation of committees made re- 
sponsible for different phases of room care; thus the idea of individ- 
ual coéperation and of responsibility to the whole group for doing 
each his share of the complete work are further inculcated. At the 
same time there is engendered a sort of pride in a well-kept room, 
and a general loyalty and sense of responsibility to the room group. 
True, not every boy or girl may feel that loyalty, or do voluntarily 
the part assigned to him or to her to do; but very often the non- 
cooperative individuals are so made to feel the resulting group dis- 
pleasure as finally to conform merely as a matter of policy. Even 
this degree of response to the popular will, with respect to the points 
under discussion, is better than none at all, whether it be exhibited 
in school or in general community situations. 

Thus in the elementary grades certain attitudes very desirable in 
any society have been consistently, and as a rule consciously, engen- 
dered. How far they have taken root depends both upon pupil and 
teacher. The physical environment at least has been reasonably fa- 
vorable for their growth. Each group of pupils has had its own spe- 
cial room in which to spend its indoor time; this room has been 
theirs to care for, to decorate if they will, to make comfortable, and 
to enjoy. The members of the group have worked together, played 
together, and learned to know one another intimately. If the teacher 
has been a good leader, they have made much of their opportunities. 

But now enters departmentalization. Instead of remaining in 
one room pupils hurry from one to another, and although they prob- 
ably possess a nominal “home room,” they yield it to others during 
class periods. The teachers, too, are inclined to look upon them- 
selves as specialists, in mathematics, history, science or what not, 
and to give less attention to the appearance of rooms except as that 
appearance reflects the specialty. Room care becomes nobody’s busi- 
ness except that of the janitor, who ordinarily has time for little 
else than sweeping. And thus in the high schools, and often even 
more in the colleges, we find all too frequently rooms entirely de- 
void of adornment and even forbidding in their aspect, with desks 
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none too clean and often marked or cut, chalk trays white with the 
accumulation of several days’ dust, erasers unfit for service, black- 
boards half-erased or covered with back work which the outgoing 
teacher and pupils have been in too much of a hurry to remove, and 
a multitude of half-used crayons left in the trays (the teacher wanted 
longer ones, and so did not trouble to use up and throw the oth- 
ers away). It might be added that it is no unusual thing to find 
that some of these remnants have been used as missiles, later to 
be crushed underfoot and thus to add to the unkempt appearance of 
the room, or to find their way into corridors and even out upon the 
school grounds. To this confusion might be added littered desks, 
papers and possibly food scraps on the floor, books left in disorder, 
some of them badly defaced, and room fixtures misused. Of course 
it will at once be admitted that for many schools this picture is over- 
drawn, but certainly the various factors which compose it are by 
no means as unfamiliar as they ought to be. 

Worse than the condition of school plant is the attitude of the 
pupils. These come and take their seats in the room with the air of 
those who expect to be waited upon rather than to do their share 
of improving or maintaining cleanliness and order. They seem to 
have little sense of any impropriety in the misuse or waste of either 
time or valuable property. I have in mind, as an example, a very in- 
telligent high school girl, an excellent student, who, for no reason 
whatever that could be determined, scribbled in ink over the pages 
of the textbook for which she, or her parents, had previously paid out 
of none too large financial resources. Such treatment of books and 
other school materials is by no means confined to the mental weak- 
lings or those uninterested in study. There seems to be a rather 
general condition of, shall we say, to call it by no worse name, 
thoughtless prodigality. The idea that it is better to keep well what 
we already have, in order that we may spend any additional funds 
in increasing facilities rather than in replacing losses, does not seem 
to have taken root to any extent. 

We cannot blame the children much, either, so long as adults 
in various communities continue to scratch matches on the expensive 
finish of public buildings, to misuse rest rooms, and, even when 
within a stone’s throw of a waste barrel, to throw banana peels, 





orange skins, and paper cups down upon the main street, wherever 
they happen to be. And how common among adults is the habit of 
leaving camp or picnic grounds in as good conditions as when the 
party arrived? Can it be that these, and other similar indications 
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of failure on the part of the public to appreciate order, cleanliness, 
and thrift, come as a result of neglected training in early days? 

I have thus far tried to point out that our present school organ- 
ization is of a kind that definitely starts children along the right 
road with respect to many desirable habits and attitudes of this kind; 
but that just at the time when the need to continue such training is 
greatest, since it is the time when those habits and attitudes must be 
applied in wider surroundings, all attention to them tends to be 
dropped, and pupils are all too often allowed to form the impression 
that they have then reached a stage of maturity beyond which such 
habits are no longer of any account; this in spite of the fact that 
many people would consider them more fundamental to social living 
than any high school subject could possibly be. They are certainly 
essential also to the best performance of all school work, since only 
in the most advantageous setting can the best study work be per- 
formed. 

Somehow I cannot help but feel that we are omitting, in the edu- 
cation of our young people, something very vital so long as we pay 
no attention to this side of their preparation for community life. 
Indeed I have often gone so far as to covet for the rank and file of 
the children of our public schools the training in codperation and 
responsibility, not to mention in self-reliance and. initiative, now 
reserved in large measure for that group to which we should not 
care to have our own children belong, namely, the group of the 
“underprivileged,” housed in orphanages and similar institutions. 
Where these are well managed, children in them do get that 
training, and I believe it can be safely said that they usually show it 
in their actions and attitudes outside and subsequently. It is re- 
lated that a prominent English educator, after a visit to this coun- 
try, was asked what school, of all those he had seen, he considered 
the most outstanding. His answer was—Tuskeegee! Anyone who 
has read the history of that school will at once recognize the con- 
nection which this incident has to our present problem. 

Are there ways to restore to the departmentalized junior and 
senior high schools this factor in the training of youth, in such a 
way that the foundation laid in the elementary school may be built 
upon rather than allowed to decay? I think so, but by no means 
simple ones. Let me mention two. The first is a concerted effort to get 
teachers to think even more in terms of pupils than of subjects, and 
to include in their thinking the idea that such matters as we have 
been discussing are fundamental to good citizenship. Codperation 
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of every teacher within the school building will do much at least 
along preventive lines; it can certainly aid in constraining pupils 
to learn what not to do. But a second, positive type of learning 
through doing must accompany the negative, or preventive, aspect. 

The following plan is presented for what it is worth. It will be 
certain, for a while, to encounter the opposition of some parents, and 
may involve some administrative difficulties before it gets to running 
smoothly ; but I believe it is feasible. Some features of it are al- 
ready practiced today here and there. The proposal is, briefly, that 
as a part of his regular school experience each pupil shall be expected 
to spend a definite amount of time, say an hour each week, in service 
to the school. During that time let him have the feeling of giving 
rather than of getting. The time given may be inside or outside of 
school hours. The form of service may be varied, partly according 
to pupil aptitudes and abilities, and partly according to the types of 
work needing to be done. During the recent depression, when jan- 
itors have been greatly overloaded, some administrators have had 
the clasrooms swept by the pupils, leaving the janitor to care for the 
other parts of the building and to remove the dirt swept out into the 
corridors. This practice could be continued ; in addition, rooms can 
be dusted, chalk trays, blackboards, and erasers cleaned, plants and 
flowers cared for, bookcases put in order, inkwells filled, desks and 
chairs washed and polished occasionally, windows washed inside, 
small repairs made. Some appliances for the school can be made in 
the shops; cafeteria, office, laboratories, and library all provide op- 
portunities for helpful work that is not heavy or unhealthful, and is 
often of educational value beyond the intent of this article. Out of 
doors, except in the city, there are leaves to be raked, lawns to be 
mowed, shrubs and borders to be kept trimmed and in order, per- 
haps gardens to be cared for. Often the work thus done will ac- 
tually increase the comfort and efficiency of the school through 
providing new or better facilities. No work which is too heavy or 
otherwise unhealthful need be included, yet there is seldom a school 
in which some work cannot be found for every pupil in the course 
of a week. 

Needless to state, any such plan would have to be introduced 
rather cautiously, a little at a time, perhaps after getting the co- 
operation of a small group of parents whose influence might help 
it along. Reactions would doubtless vary. One parent to whom such a 
plan was suggested some time ago responded with the statement that 


(Continued on page 142) 
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LATIN IN A CHANGING CURRICULUM 


Benson W. Davis 
University of North Carolina 


N RECENT years the traditional subjects of the secondary cur- 

riculum have been much discussed. The subject that has been 
the object of many attacks is Latin. It is the aim of this brief article 
to show that Latin should not be crucified on the cross of change. 

In the first place, some have attacked Latin because they say it 
is useless. They should not advance such an argument without dis- 
criminating the various meanings of utility, the higher and lower 
utility, the immediate and remote utility, direct and indirect, and 
unless they are prepared also to abolish for high school and college 
students all studies that are useless in the precise sense in which 
the term applies to Latin. Besides its value as a foundation for 
the general study of language, and its close interrelations with Eng- 
lish, it can be stated with a fair degree of certainty, that Latin is 
a cultural subject and does have a cultural value. This statement 
will lead immediately to the query, on the part of some, What is 
culture? Culture is a harmless necessary word that serves as well 
as another to designate, if not to describe, a persistent and worthy, 
though not easily definable, ethical ideal—a quality, for instance, that 
a Latin-less generation will presumably lack. There is no reason 
why Latin should be forced to bear the brunt of the opposition to 
the traditional curriculum. Suppose there were some element of 
truth in the statement that Latin is useless. Would not that element 
of truth apply to other subjects? And does not the usefulness of a 
subject depend to a great extent, upon the interests of the individual 
student ? 

Sometimes one hears the remark that Latin translations are 
available. Then why study Latin? It is true that there are on the 
market translations of practically all the major writers of antiquity, 
books which range in size and quality of scholarship from the small, 
poorly done type all the way to the scholarly work of the Loeb se- 
ries. Probably the better translations do have their points of merit, 
but they can never take the place of the study of any author in the 
criginal. It is gratifying to the esthetic sense to speculate upon the 
beauty of a painted landscape, or the picture of a glorious sunset 
with its radiant colors; but is it not more gratifying and inspiring 
to look upon nature’s own face and appreciate her beauty at first 


(Continued on page 142) 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Grpuz 





ta 


The meetings of the Modern Language Section and the French 
Section in Raleigh, last month, brought out more than usually the 
fact that the high school pupils in North Carolina are insufficiently 
prepared to go on with French in college. Especially was the in- 
ability of our high school pupils to pronounce French reasonably well 
pointed out. 

It must be admitted that with the time that we have at com- 
mand it would be futile to think of giving the pupils more than a 
foundation for a decent pronunciation. But at least that should be 
accomplished, and any well trained teacher can succeed in laying 
this foundation if sufficient stress is laid on that phase of the work 
from the very start, and if it is continued throughout the course. 
We must likewise admit that in every class there will be a goodly 





number of pupils who will never even approach a decent pronuncia- 
tion. This group simply has no ear for sound. There is not time 
enough to attempt to bring its members up to the standard. But 
with the majority of the class this can be accomplished, and we need 
not be ashamed of the results secured with this majority. 

But the teacher must first of all be equipped to teach pronuncia- 
tion. The most important part of this equipment is a knowledge 
of phonetics. This does not mean that we should give the pupils 
a course in phonetics, but that we should use phonetics as a basis 
for teaching pronunciation. With a good foundation, the pupils 
will be able to go on in college and there, with their additional year 
or two of college French acquire a satisfactory pronunciation—one 
that will not jar too much on the ear of a Frenchman. 

In addition, the fact that the high school pupils are deficient in 
the fundamental principles of grammar was deplored. This de- 
ficiency could even more easily be remedied than that of pronuncia- 
tion, for most teachers do have at least a modicum of knowledge of 
grammar, and of how to teach it. The difficulty lies for the most 
part in that teachers are too anxious to “cover ground,” instead 
of trying to lay a firm foundation of the most essential fundamen- 


(Continued on page 141) 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 





A copy of the new course of study which is issued by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Carolina has just 
been received by the editor of this column. The title is “A Study in 
Curriculum Problems of the North Carolina Schools.” The publica- 
tion number is 189. Fifteen pages of it deal with high school math- 
ematics. 

Of this space the first three pages consist of material adapted 
from “The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics” by Smith 
and Reeve. These show the contribution which mathematics may 
make to the seven cardinal principles of secondary education. The 
next two pages are copied from “The Technique of Teaching Sec- 
ondary School Mathematics” by Breslich. Then comes “A Sug- 
gestive Method of Reorganizing a Course in Mathematics in Psycho- 
logical Units. This is followed by the curriculum by years, as fol- 
lows : First year, general mathematics; second year, elementary alge- 
bra or general business training; third year, plane geometry or inte- 
grated plane and solid geometry; fourth year, advanced algebra, or 
fall semester, advanced algebra; spring semester, solid geometry or 
trigonometry or commercial arithmetic. The rest of the fifteen 
pages is devoted to a peculiar mixture of outline of subject matter, 
objectives, and outcomes, and a short bibliography of books for the 
mathematics section of the high school library. 

It must be evident at the outset that fifteen pages is too little 
space in which to set forth clearly the objectives, both general and 
specific, for each course which is to be offered in high school, to 
outline these courses in sufficient detail so that they can be followed 
by the mathematics classroom teacher, and to point out some of the 
good methods of presenting this material to high school pupils ef- 
fectively. Now it no doubt will be generally conceded that the pur- 
pose of revising a course of study is better education of youth. If 
this is true, the use made of some of this precious space (15 pages) 
is open to question. For example, why could not the teachers read 
what Smith and Reeve and Breslich say in the original, and thus 
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save approximately one third of the space? It might, for instance, 
easily have been filled with sample units so many of which were 
carefully worked out by hundreds of teachers last year. 

There were some who worked on the course of study (the writer 
was one) who thought that, because there is such a wide range of 
difference in the efficiency of both the elementary schools and also 
of the high schools in the various communities over the state, it 
would be wise to set up not only the course which is printed in “the 
course of study,” and which should be considered a minimum course, 
but also another course which would be at a little higher level. 
At one time such a course was included by the mathematics cur- 
riculum committee, and was designated, “An alternative course.” 
This course was as follows: First year, elementary algebra; second 
year, plane geometry; third year, advanced algebra; fourth year, 
two of the following: solid geometry, trigonometry, advanced arith- 
metic. Some of the teachers who worked last summer on the math- 
ematics course of study thought that there would be a considerable 
number of high schools throughout the state which would have 
classes well enough prepared when théy entered high school to 
carry out this plan successfully. In a school having only an eight 
months term it is doubtful if this plan should be followed except 
where conditions are most favorable. However, more and more 
communities are voting a supplementary school tax, a part of which 
will be expended to extend the eight months term to nine months; 
these communities, if good work is done, should find it feasible to 
carry out this program, and it is hoped that they will do so. 

It should be emphasized here that wherever this alternative 
course is carried out the teacher should have as one of his main ob- 
jectives the mastery by his pupils of arithmetic. As I have said 
elsewhere, the mathematics most often used in life by the rank and 
file of people is arithmetic. No matter how much other mathematics 
the pupil may know, if he has not a thorough mastery of the funda- 
mental processes and principles of arithmetic, and if he is unable 
to apply his knowledge to the every-day problems of life, the pub- 
lic will criticise severely, and justly, that school and teacher that 
prepares him thus inadequately. Hence the mathematics teacher who 
attempts to carry out this plan should lose no opportunity to secure 
this complete mastery of arithmetic through the medium of algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, or any other mathematics taught. When 
this is done it is believed that our schools will turn out boys and 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CaRLETON E. PRESTON 








THE ScIENCE VOCABULARY 


‘7 teaching of a science vocabulary at secondary school level 
presents several different, and sometimes difficult, problems. 
One of these concerns the amount of terminology that should be 
taught; another, the degree to which this phase of teaching over- 
laps, or connects with, the work of English and other departments ; 
and a third, the best ways of insuring the mastery of those words 
for whose teaching the science teacher is solely responsible. Inci- 
dentally there is a fourth problem, slightly different in nature, 
namely, that of so teaching as to bring the largest degree of helpful 
integration between the study of science and that of languages, 
English included. The purpose of this month’s discussion is to 
present brief comments on these problems, largely as thought- 
provokers, to be expanded ad libitum by teachers themselves. 

First of all, it is evident that each subject studied in high school 
should have its part in broadening the vocabulary of students. At 
the same time teachers must realize that the average yearly rate 
of word mastery during adolescent years is not far from 1000;* and 
that ordinarily the science course is only one of four school subjects 
taken simultaneously; that, furthermore, allowance must be made, 
in apportioning this total, for words acquired through out-of-school 
associations. To expect thorough mastery, therefore, of 500 or more 
new terms during one year of science study is manifestly bordering 
on unreasonableness. Very evidently, under the conditions, the 
problem resolves itself into one of careful selection and common 
sense limitation. 

Were the textbooks and manuals in use so restricted in scope and 
vocabulary that course requirements could consist solely of master- 
ing all their content, including vocabulary—a condition of lock- 
step regimentation which we fervently pray may never exist—, then 
and only then could the burden of such selection be shifted from 
teacher to text; as it is, and, let us hope, as it will continue to be, 

*See Jordan, A. M. Educational Psychology, 1928 edition, p. 148, fig. 15. 
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the teacher is a free agent, vested with all the responsibilities as 
well as with all the privileges of such freedom. Textbooks of today 
vary greatly in vocabulary as in other respects. Most of them are 
planned with a view to their use in classes differing in degrees 
of intelligence and kinds of background, and contain more material 
than can be covered in a year of work. Some of them present a con- 
siderable technical terminology; others are written simply in every- 
day language so far as possible. Recently a bacteriologist, examin- 
ing a current high school biology text, criticized it as having in it 
material, including scientific terms, customarily reached only in the 
second year of medical training. Whether the terms were put in to 
give opportunity for advanced work, or to exhibit the learnedness 
of the authors, or for some other reason, he professed himself un- 
able to say, but there they were. The tendency thus to load high 
school texts with material of questionable value to the ordinary 
pupil, or citizen, cannot be said to be uncommon. 

Now, this condition may not present a serious problem to an 
experienced teacher with special training in his subject; but un- 
fortunately there are many teachers in service who specialized in 
other fields and have been drafted into science classes on the basis 
of only minimum preparation for the work there carried on; there are 
also many beginners, and some older persons whose performance of 
duty is still somewhat mechanical. For these, selection is not so 
easy because of their lack of perspective, whether that selection is 
of general content or of vocabulary. For them the following 
criteria are suggested : 

1. Has the word, or term, no perfectly serviceable English equivalent? 

2. Do ordinary citizens meet the word often in reading or conversation? 

3. Does the word express an idea not otherwise expressible except through 
use of several words? 

4. Is sufficient use of the word made later in the class work to warrant 
its introduction and special study? 


Frequently these criteria need to be applied in varying combina- 
tions. For example, the college zoologist who describes a certain 
group of animals as “triploblastic, metameric, bilaterally symmetri- 
cal” conveys a set of definite ideas that could be expressed in hardly 
less than four or five times that number of words of the layman’s 
vocabulary. They might thus comply with criteria 1 and 3, but they 
would not comply with 2 and 4. It must be remembered that in 
high schools we are not concerned with developing specialists. For 
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the college teacher, especially in advanced courses, such terminology 
is amply justified by reason of its conciseness and definiteness. 

The second problem mentioned, that of correlation with English 
work, exists as a problem only so far, probably, as there is difficulty 
in drawing the line between technical terminology and words in 
ordinary use. It seems to be the custom in some schools for Eng- 
lish departments to expect that every class, no matter in what sub- 
ject, shall be a class in English. To some degree this is undoubtedly 
justified. It has always seemed to this writer that in return more 
attention might be paid than at present in the average English class 
to the language of science, at the expense of some of the seemingly 
excessive work in literature. However that may be, science teachers 
cannot afford to neglect correction of outstanding language errors, 
whether or not of the technical variety. At the same time their 
particular responsibility is for the mastery of terms which they them- 
selves select as important enough for introduction into their courses. 
These words they should teach with all seriousness, for full mastery 
of pronunciation, spelling, meaning, and use. As for the rest, if they 
believe that educating pupils is more important than teaching sub- 
jects, they will cooperate with language teachers in the improvement 
of usage to whatever extent time will permit. 

The third and fourth problems mentioned are very closely con- 
nected. Whatever helps to show relationships between scientific 
words, in a way to make their meaning more readily learned, helps 
in the study of language as well as of science. And in this realm 
the science teacher who is at the same time something of a linguist, 
especially a student of Greek and Latin, has a decided advantage. 
Likewise pupils who are studying Latin in high school along with 
their science should be expected and trained to find in that subject 
help in spelling and understanding many scientific terms. 

But even where no knowledge of classical languages can be 
counted upon, both teacher and pupils can gain much help through 
seeking the opportunity to recognize certain common word roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes, and, through their help, to predict word 


meanings. Thus, if tele-phone means “far sound” and tele-graph, 
“far write”, there ought to be no difficulty in analyzing phono-graph 
as “sound write”, and noting its appropriateness. Similarly tele-scope 
becomes “far see”, and micro-scope, “little see’. As new roots are 
learned, this process can be indefinitely extended, and a real signifi- 
cance given to the study of terminology. And, inasmuch as the 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


A. B. Comps 
Division of Instructional Service N. C. State Department of Public Instruction 


STANLY CouNTY AND ALBEMARLE 


This county has under way a building program which when com- 
pleted will provide buildings for every boy and girl in the county. 
The buildings will be sanitary and safe and will be adequately 
equipped for doing the right sort of school work. The county will 
within another year be able to reach most of the goals set by Super- 
intendent James P. Sifford at the beginning of the present session. 
It is a splendid program and we are glad to pass it on to others. 
Here it is: 


The Educational Program in Stanly County 


1. An adequate, sanitary school building for every child in the county. 
2. A standard elementary and high school for every boy and girl. 
3. A competent A grade teacher in every classroom. 

4. A safe and economical transportation system. 

5. A sane and constructive supervisory program which will insure the maxi- 
mum child development. 

6. An active group of parents and teachers in every community. 


Albemarle will likewise be provided with additional buildings in- 
cluding special rooms for commercial work, home economics and a 
modern gymnasium. An outstanding achievement of the Albe- 
marle schools is the introduction of a codperdative vocational class. 
This class consists of a picked group of senior boys and girls under 
the guidance of the principal and a teacher. The group spends three 
hours a day in the employ of some business concern and reports 
are made at regular intervals to the school. In this way the boys 
and girls serve apprenticeships while they are completing their 
high school course. For example, there are nine girls employed in 
the two hospitals, one boy who works with the Western Union, etc. 
The business and professional people who have employed these 
young people are well pleased with the pupils and the plan. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Bladen County is making a definite attempt to replace and add to 
its working equipment. Much improvement is seen in libraries. 
Many new books have been added, work books have been mended 
and through a county-wide project a person has been secured to as- 
sist in the care of the library. Science laboratories have also been 
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improved. Storage cases for apparatus have been provided for 
every high school and replacements have been made in items of 
equipment. That there is a real relation between equipment and 
teaching is evidenced in the work that is going on in the science 
classes. The general science class in the Elizabethtown school un- 
der the direction of Mr. James Cox is making provision for indi- 
vidual differences. The class is divided into three groups. At the 
present time these groups are at work on projects in photography, 
electricity, and ship modeling. 

Superintendent Albert E. Lee has greatly aided his principals 
and teachers by the preparation of a county handbook which is dis- 
tributed before the schools open. This handbook gives pertinent 
information and directions for the year. Superintendent Lee has 
stimulated the schools to friendly rivalry by the use of a score card 
which is filled out at the end of the year for each school. The items 
in the score card stress professional improvement as well as physical 
conditions. 

HENDERSON 

The Henderson high school is to have a new and modern build- 
ing within the next two or three months. Work on the building 
has been going on for some time. When compieted it will be one 
of the very best high school buildings in the state both from the 
standpoint of beauty and service. While the building is being com- 
pleted the grounds are being landscaped, and a playground and ath- 
letic field provided. Superintendent E. M. Rollins, Principal W. D. 
Payne, and all the people of Henderson who had a part in securing 
this fine building are to be congratulated. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

During the year, under the direction of Miss Juanita McDougald 
of the Division of Instructional Service, conferences have been held 
as follows: 

Boone—Health and Physical Education 

Chapel Hill—Art 

Asheville—Art 

Cullowhee—Geography and Physical Education 

Charlotte—Art and Geography 

Red Springs—Art, Geography, Health, and Physical Education 

Shelby—Health and Recreation 


These conferences have been rather significant in that they have 
aroused a real interest in the sections in which they have been held 


(Continued on page 143) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Man and the Motor Car. ALBERT W. WHITNEY, Editor. National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, One Park Avenue, 
New York. 256 pp., $1 postpaid. 


SCHOOL DRIVE AGAINST DEATH. Gathered from tested and per- 
fected lessons in advanced schools and from the traffic suggestions of city and 
county experts, subjected to practical school men, rewritten and again submitted, 
approved by the President of the National Education Association, by an ad- 
visory board embracing public school teachers, university professors, and auto- 
motive experts, offered at the bare cost of printing and binding, a notable text- 
book for training in automobile driving comes to us for review. The makers 
of automobiles have pretty well mastered the problems of durability, speed, 
economy and beauty. The more serious problem of safe operation confronts us. 
The automobile doesn’t think. Neither, in an appalling number of cases, does 
the driver. Millions of copies of the now famous “And Sudden Death” have 
been read by the American public. Fear is its keynote. We must have a trained 
intelligence as a more effective preventive than fear. This book is built on that 
principle. Steam and electricity have lost the terror of the early days. The 
railroad and the steamboat had a record as shocking as that of the automobile. 
Death and mutilation from machinery have yielded to man’s constant urge to 
think out the means of safety. The contributors to this volume have made it 
a series of lessons in thinking and practice appertaining to all the known situa- 
tions in driving. 

With simple and striking diagrams, with educative pictures, with an authori- 
tative application of experimental psychology, these specialists in different fields 
have contributed essential principles. The educational collaborators have put 
the material into simple and vital words suited to the understanding of children 
of from ten years of age upwards. 

Progressing from the essential parts of an automobile and the understand- 
ing of its propulsion, the lessons proceed through the art of driving, the psychol- 
ogy and attitudes of the driver, highways, codes of the road, driving in different 
situations, maintenance, accidents, the pedestrian, damage costs and so on. 

Automobile instruction for every junior and senior high school pupil is 
coming. Detroit schools have gone into it on an extensive scale. Indiana is 
requiring a stiff course in the matters constituting the present book. State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, holds, as its Professor Neyhart puts it, that the automobile 
menace will never be conquered until every person permitted to take a wheel 
has had a training as thorough as that of the airplane pilot. In his town the 
high school pupils are taken out, four at a time, and are shifted from observing 
to driving under expert instruction until each has had a total of eight hours at 
the wheel and twenty-four hours of concentrated observing. Up to date, out 
of the 87 youngsters averaging 20,000 miles each, not one has had so much as a 
scratched fender. 

I know this book is a tremendous force. 

Its price is graded to a non-profit figure. For any number of copies over ten 
the price is $.45 each. 

Wa. McAnorew. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 112) 

There is no thought in the minds of the committee members, ap- 
parently, of any regimentation with respect to any set of criteria 
that may be set up. The thought seems rather to be one of helpful 
leadership, stimulation, and guidance, rather than of enforcement. 
The keynote of the study is codperation, first in investigation and 
then in application. 


In this day of rapid world changes, it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult to say with any degree of assurance what constitutes an ade- 
quate core of training for modern youth. Almost yearly new prob- 
lems of living inescapably face us. Among these problems, and a 
very serious one at the present moment, is that of securing greater 
safety on the highways. As is well known, the yearly accident and 
death toll from motor traffic is enormous, and is largely preventable. 

As a contribution to the general safety campaign now in prog- 
ress throughout the country, the High ScHooLt JoURNAL is glad to 
give space among its book reviews to one by that veteran educator, 
Dr. William McAndrew, who seeks, as his present effort toward 
safe driving, to call the attention of school people to a non-profit 
publication written especially for the purpose of educating young 
people with respect to driving problems. As is therein pointed out, 
nothing is so important a preventive of accidents as a trained intel- 
ligence with respect to these problems. Although it may not, and 
probably should not, be the function of the school to provide this 
needful training unassisted, yet it is doubtful whether the school 
can, or would wish to, escape assuming some share of this responsi- 
bility. In the interests of the health objective schools have long 
taught the care of the body; it seems no less essential that they 
should train for accident-prevention as well. 


SUPERVISION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE DIVISION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 119) 
through conferences and extra-class activities, by realizing that the 
measure of his success is the growth and expansion of the minds 

which have come to him for instruction. 

It is expected that further expansion of the facilities for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of teaching will be worked out in the 
subsequent reports of committees. It is hardly conceivable that a 
university system making such far-reaching strides as is being made 
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in this one would be content with present university teaching prac- 
tices. Already interest in the use of motion pictures in the class- 
rooms has been manifest and the probability of experimentation with 
these and other devices has been discussed. 

The University of Georgia System, with its unique organiza- 
tion, progressive administrative leadership, and its superior super- 
visory direction together with the enthusiastic codperation of the 
teaching staff, is challenging the attention of educators throughout 
the country; and it hopes to lead the reorganization of college edu- 
cation away from formal and static erudition into the vital and dy- 
namic functions of higher education. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 
(Continued from page 131) 
tals. Teachers should spend more time on each new topic of gram- 
mar than they now do, and be less concerned about how far they can 
get. 

These essentials are given in the new Course of Study which has 
recently appeared. If teachers will study this carefully and see that 
their pupils master these essentials, we shall find that the college 
teachers of French will have less complaint to make concerning the 
preparation of our high school pupils. 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 
(Continued from page 133) 
girls who are better prepared for either the exigencies of life or for 
further training in college than those who follow the course out- 
lined in “The State Course of Study.” 

Perhaps at some date in the near future the State Department will 
see fit to publish a monograph devoted entirely to the teaching of 
mathematics, which will be of more real value to the classroom 
teacher in improving the teaching of mathematics throughout the 
state than is the new state course of study. 


THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from page 136) 

hardest thing to memorize is an unrelated fact, this practice of look- 
ing for such relationships actually simplifies the study. To some 
degree, also, it enables pupils to find word correlations between 
science and other subjects, as mathematics or social studies, not to 
mention the languages themselves. 

In the lower grades, where departmentalization has not begun, a 
pupil’s program stands at least a chance of being fairly well inte- 
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grated; in the higher grades this integration is unfortunately lost 
to a very great extent. Anything, such as this use of language, which 
can serve as an integrating factor would seem, therefore, to be well 
worth developing, and of interest to all departments. 


LOST MOMENTUM 

(Continued from page 129) 
“he did not know that he would like to have his daughter clean chalk 
trays.” Opposed to this was the reaction of the mother who came 
to a certain school one afternoon to take her daughter on a shopping 
trip, and found her one of a group washing windows (the teacher 
was also one of the group and had started the activity). ‘Don't 
disturb her,” said this mother, “I’ll come for her some other day. 
This is the first time I’ve seen her take any interest in helping in 
this sort of work, and I don’t want to spoil it.” In this particular 
case the teacher had said to a group gathered, “Don’t you think 
these windows are getting very dirty? Let’s wash them. I'll help.” 
And not only did they wash the windows of that room, but the 
movement spread until all the windows of the building had been 
washed (inside). Following this could be heard such remarks as, 
“Don’t you get grease spots on that window-pane; I washed it only 
two days ago.” And thus arose a pride in keeping as well as in 
making things clean and attractive. 

This article has the defect that it does not present a plan known 
to have been in complete operation in any modern public school. The 
best it can lay claim to in the way of record of accomplishment is 
that certain features of it have been made use of in different places. 
But a need for some definite training in thrift, neatness, orderliness, 
and similar virtues surely exists in the schools of today, and some 
such plan appears to offer a possible solution to the problem of se- 
curing it. 

LATIN IN A CHANGING CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page 130) 
hand? A lonely stranger in a city far from home can telephone 
to his people; surely he would enjoy more being at home and speak- 
ing directly with them. Good it is to contemplate the photograph of 
an absent friend or loved one; far better it would be to see the per- 
son himself. Some things cannot be done by proxy, so to speak; 
certainly this is true in the study of cultural subjects. 

The reform movement prevalent today in the secondary school 
field apparently will not affect the physical sciences; their place 
seems to be safe and assured. Provision is being made for indus- 
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trial and vocational training, a policy which is undoubtedly wise. 
Social sciences have a greater following than ever before. The 
mother tongue will continue to be one of the leading subjects of 
the curriculum. Modern languages have their place, too. But the 
question of the study of Latin should not resolve itself into one of 
mere survival or total abolition. Few, if any, will contend any 
longer that Latin should be a required study; but neither should it 
be relegated into the limbo of oblivion. 

As long as there is need for the comparatively small number of 
educated leaders who graduate from high schools and colleges to 
have a conception of linguistic, literary, and critical appreciation ; 
to enjoy culture, taste, and standards; to evaluate the historic sense 
itself; to possess a trained faculty of appreciation of our rich 
heritage from the civilized past—the study of the classics and all 
that pertains to that study will be justified. Our little systems have 
their day and pass on; the human spirit that creates and dissolves all 
systems abides. The study of this human spirit is not wholly of 
planetary origin, or biological evolution, or the life of pre-human 
beings ; it is that spirit which checks and controls by common sense 
the activities of the human race; it is humanism itself, the very es- 
sence of which springs eternal from an acquaintance with and a 
knowledge of the classics. 

(This article is based in great part upon “The Assault on Hu- 
manism,” by Paul Shorey, from the 4 tlantic Monthly.) 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 138) 
in the subjects of art, physical education, health, and geography. In 





spite of the fact that several of these conferences were held during 
the time of the worst weather of the winter, in each case they were 
well attended. The attendance at these conferences on the part of 
the teachers, principals, and superintendents indicates that in spite 
of low salaries our teachers are interested in professional improve- 
wae New Courses or STupy 

The new courses of study have at last come from the press and 
are being distributed to the city and county superintendents. These 
bulletins are three in number as follows: 

A Study in Curriculum Problems of the North Carolina Public Schools 

Course of Study in Business Education for the High Schools of North Caro- 
lina 

Courses of Study in Foreign Languages for the High Schools of North 
Carolina 
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Since the course of study bulletins were received so late in the 
session, Superintendent Erwin is suggesting to city and county super- 
intendents that the bulletins be distributed to principals and teach- 
ers just prior to the opening of the session 1936-37, in time for use 
in the annual conferences held by members of the State Department 
with principals and teachers. 

A new venture in the University of North Carolina summer 
school this year is the introduction of an All-State High School 
Music Course open to boys and girls of high school age and to 
high school graduates of 1936. The major work is to consist of band 
and orchestra activities, but in addition each student will receive 
at least one private lesson a week on his or her principal instrument, 
together with instruction in appreciation of music, music theory, and 
chamber music. The work is to be conducted at two levels, to take 
care of both beginners and advanced students. Proper arrange- 
ments for housing and supervision have been planned, together with 
recreational opportunities and special dining room. The course is 
in charge of the University Extension Division, to which inquiries 
and applications should be addressed. 





OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


y 
Lloyd L. Jones 


A junior business text that recognizes the part played by the indi- 
vidual in business or in economic community life. It deals with the 
effective and efficient use of the common business services. The founda- 
tion which it builds for businesslike living also serves as a foundation 
for further study of business subjects and for work in the business 
world. Filled with worth-while student activity, it generates enthusiasm 
for the course on the part of both the teacher and the student. Can be 
used with or without the correlated work book. Beautifully printed, 
profusely illustrated, and unusually readable. 


Ready April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


A Gregg Book Is A Good Book 
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THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 


DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 





A complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of 
discriminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina 
business institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 




















OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 


Public schools, preparatory schools, colleges, are reporting a greatly 
increased need of new teachers for the fall. 

All available teachers should find it profitable to keep in touch with 
schools and colleges over a wide area in order to take full advantage of 
the improved demand for teachers. This can best be done through a well 
established teachers’ agency. 

The Southern Teachers’ Agency has been in continuous operation for 
thirty-four years. It covers all southern states and most states bordering 
the South. It is a charter member of the National Association of Teach- 
ers’ Agencies. Four closely co-operating offices are operated under one 
general management. 

Teachers who are interested in a change of location, promotion, an 
increase in salary, are cordially invited to write for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


Having a Nation-Wide Sale 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 
96 carefully graded exercises, one exercise to a page. (7” x 10”; 
22 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 
book contains 72 exercises. (8%4” x 11”; 18 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN SOLID GEOMETRY contains 48 ex- 
ercises. (8%4” x 11”; 21 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
(One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%4” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, Second Year, is prepared along the same 
lines as the preceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 
814” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 
four books, one for each year of the course. Ample drill material on 
the fundamentals for the year indicated is presented in varied and 
effective exercises in each book. 


Book I, Freshman year, 96 pp., 81%” x 11”; 21 cents: 
Book II, Sophomore year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 
Book III, Junior year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 
Book IV, Senior year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 


SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultural information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 
twenty-eight pages, 844” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS (state adopted book for 
use in North Carolina), revised edition, 1935, contains latest statis- 
tical facts and treatment of New Deal legislation. (One hundred 
eighty-four pages, 814” x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 


Prices given above are 
net, f. o. b. St. Lowis 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

















